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The impetus for this paper came about after an international conference in Asia which focused on school 
counseling in the Asia-Pacific region. Representatives from several Asian and non-Asian countries attended the 
conference and presented their scholarly work. The importance of international exchange about school 
counseling was emphasized at the conference. In this paper the history of school counseling in the United States 
(US) is summarized, including descriptions of newer models of school counselor practice and training and 
suggestions on how these models might strengthen the impact of school counselors. In addition, a brief overview 
of school counseling in the Asia-Pacific region is presented with attention to cultural issues that need to be 
considered. Finally, the implications of the US models are discussed and some questions presented that are 
potentially relevant for countries in the Asia-Pacific region, as well as those outside the region 
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In 2004, the 5* International Conference on Education 
Research was held at Seoul National University with the 
theme of school counseling and guidance in the Asia-Pacific 
region. Scholars from across the region (e. g. China, Japan, 
Korea, Malaysia, Philippines as well as other parts of the 
globe (e. g. Australia, Pakistan, United States) discussed 
research and programmatic initiatives surrounding the field of 
school counseling in their respective countries (Kim, 2004). 
The importance of international dialogue about the field of 
school counseling and the profession’s potential to enhance 
the educational and personal development of children and 
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adolescents were strongly demonstrated at the conference. 
Therefore, the authors of this paper desire to further the 
international exchange of information by examining the role 
of school counseling in the United States (US), with 
suggestions of implications for the Asia-Pacific region. The 
exchange of scientific knowledge and practices across 
countries is critically important as counseling and applied 
psychology are gaining increasing relevance across the globe 
(Leong & Ponterotto, 2003; Leong & Blustein, 2000; Marsella, 
1998). 

Specifically, this paper has several objectives. First, it 
will present a history of school counseling in the US and 
discuss problems that have limited the impact of school 
counselors during this history. Second, the paper will 
describe newer models of school counselor training and 
practice that have been developed in the US in recent years to 
strengthen the role and impact of the school counselor. Third, 
the paper will discuss school counseling in the Asia-Pacific 
region and cultural issues that are important to consider when 
implementing models of school counseling practice. Finally, 
the US school counseling experience may be informative to 
countries that are in the process of developing or refining 
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their school counselor programs and, therefore, implications 
of the US model for other countries is presented with some 
questions to consider. 

History of School Counseling in the United States 

School counseling in the US had its inception in the late 
19th century. Most historians recognize the early beginnings 
of school counseling as vocational guidance, initiated by far 
sighted people who recognized the need to help students 
prepare for life after high school (Baker & Gerler, 2004; 
Sciarra, 2004; Gysbers & Henderson, 2000). 

As the age of industrialization began, new immigrants 
and people from rural areas migrated to cities in search of 
new careers and status for themselves and their children. This 
migration brought tremendous challenges to educational and 
economic establishments (Thompson, 2002). These challenges 
gave rise to progressive movements that initiated steps to 
keep children from being overworked, dropping out of school, 
and obtain better jobs (Sciarra, 2004). Industrialization, 
immigration, and urbanization were contributing factors in 
educational reforms of the time (Erford, 2003). Although 
school guidance programs were established for a variety of 
reasons, including to stop the exploitation of children and to 
give children direction and knowledge of work, guidance 
programs were not based on empirical theory. The first 
theoretical basis for work in the schools with children would 
come later, through the advancement of psychometrics after 
World War 1 (Sciarra, 2004). 

The Great Depression in the 1930s added to the need for 
assessment of worker abilities and aptitudes, along with 
helping young people cope with personal issues (Myrick, 
1997). In the 1930s, trait and factor theory was developed by 
E. G. Williamson (Schmidt, 2003), and psychological testing 
became common during World War 11. However, the 
influence of Carl Rogers and humanistic theory made the 
biggest impact on school counseling in the years after WWll. 

During the 1950s the professional population of school 
counselors remained relatively small and struggled for 
professional recognition. In 1952, the American School 
Counselor Association (ASCA) was formed, which gave the 
profession credibility, and advanced the standards for training 
and ethical behavior (Myrick, 1997). In 1959, James Conant 
wrote the book. The American High School Today, calling for 
schools to implement a ratio of 1 school counselor for every 
250 students, a ratio still cited today as ideal for schools, but 
rarely achieved. 


In conjunction with the professional growth of school 
counselors in the 1950s, the launching of the Sputnik capsule 
by Russia in 1957 had a major impact on school counseling. 
One US reaction to the event, the National Defense Education 
Act (NDEA) of 1958, had the greatest direct impact on the 
school counseling profession in the history of the profession 
(American Association for Counseling and Development, 
1989). NDEA provided federal funds to school systems to 
develop counseling services, and to universities to train 
school counselors (Sciarra, 2004). Although the NDEA 
created an influx of school counselors in schools and training 
programs in universities, training programs and the role of the 
counselor in schools were very undefined and given little 
direction (Baker & Gerler, 2004). Also, initially, the 
profession was open only to teachers who, with short and 
inadequate school counselor training, had neither adequate 
counseling skills nor a counselor perspective on student 
problems and goals. As a result, the confusion over the 
identified work of the school counselor intensified (Myrick, 
1997). Within this era of a fairly undefined school counselor 
role, many school counselors were given quasi-administrative 
functions to perform. Thus the perception and confusion of 
school counselor role began. 

In the 1960s, school counseling began to turn to the 
potential of the individual, influenced by social 
experimentation and challenges to institutions prevalent 
during the decade (Rye & Sparks, 1999). Many new program 
materials were developed, such as decision-making and 
problem-solving methods, dmg abuse education, career 
exploration, and self-development information (Erford, 2003). 
Group counseling and counseling youth-at-risk became 
primary goals of the profession in secondary schools. 
However, as secondary counselors struggled with their 
identity, another event added to the confusion over school 
counselor roles. In 1964, an NDEA amendment provided 
funding for elementary school counselors, beginning a debate 
over the role and function of elementary school guidance 
programs (Baker & Gerler, 2004). As the 1960s turned into 
the 1970s, increasing complexities entered the school’s 
responsibilities. The civil rights and women’s liberation 
movements, and legislated mainstreaming of special 
education students called for school counselors to place 
attention on student diversity and special needs students 
(Erford, 2003). However, the profession and stakeholders 
struggled with the lack of a consistent and comprehensive 
school counselor model (Schmidt, 2003). Neither the model 
of individual counseling used in the high schools nor the 
model in the elementary schools of the counselor moving 
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from classroom to classroom with group guidance lessons 
seemed to deliver a program of services that answered the 
needs of students and the public. 

In the 1970s, the developmental guidance movement 
dominated the profession as a needed reply to the challenge 
of an ever-growing profession without a clear role identity. 
The developmental model was integral to elementary school 
counselors who served as consultants and collaborators to 
teachers and parents, roles that were part of the 
developmental model (Baker & Gerler, 2004). Another 
component of the model was renewed emphasis on career 
education, a demand also being voiced by the federal 
government to help students prepare for careers (Sciarra, 
2004). These factors, along with new accountability demands 
by school administrators, created the need for programs that 
reached the majority of students and showed evidence of 
being effective. 

The 1984 publication, A Nation at Risk, had a major 
impact on education and school counselors. The publication 
created a school reform movement with school accountability 
as a major goal (Schmidt, 2003). During this decade federal 
legislation provided funding for vocational guidance and 
counseling, and school counselors developed career programs 
for students. To safeguard the standards of school counselor 
training programs, the Council for the Accreditation of 
Counseling and Related Educational Programs (CACREP) 
was established in 1981. Today, over 100 school counselor 
training programs are accredited by CACREP. 

School counseling began to have a central unifying 
focus as the comprehensive developmental programs became 
better publicized, organized, and implemented in thel990s. 
Publications such as Developing and Managing Your School 
Guidance Program (Cysbers & Henderson, 1988), and 
Developmental Guidance and Gounseling: A Practical 
Approach (Myrick, 1987) were instrumental in developing a 
common focus. School counselors were directed to develop 
K-12 (Kindergarten to Crade 12) comprehensive individual 
and group programs in the areas of career, educational, and 
personal/social development. 

As the 1990s progressed, the required teacher background 
for school counselors was disappearing. Federal legislation, 
known as the school-to-work program, provided funds to 
assist schools with their career planning activities. However, 
school counselors were again finding a lack of central themes 
in the school counselor’s role (Baker & Cerler, 2004), and the 
ambiguity in school counseling/guidance services resulted in 
a lack of cohesiveness and universal focus (Dahir, 2004). 
There was also minimal empirical data to support the impact 


of school counselors on student academic achievement, in a 
period of change, schools have been asked to cope with 
numerous student needs such as providing breakfast and after 
school programs. The influx of immigrant children into US 
schools demanded that school counselors learn about 
different cultures and develop multicultural counseling 
competencies, in the 1990 ’s, another school counselor reform 
effort was underway, and ASCA adopted National Standards 
for School Counseling Programs (Campbell & Dahir, 1997). 

Recent Initiatives in School Connseling in the US 

The school counselor reform effort provided impetus for 
two major initiatives to strengthen the impact of school 
counseling. Schools were asked by stakeholders to document 
and be accountable for the academic achievement of children 
and adolescents, and especially to reduce the achievement 
gap between students from lower socio-economic groups and 
those from affluent sectors of society. The models are 
complementary as one model focuses on the roles and 
activities of practicing school counselors (ASCA) and the 
other on the training of school counselors, known as the 
Transforming School Counseling Initiative (TSCl). While 
these models have been endorsed by professional associations 
and some university school counselor training programs, it is 
important to acknowledge that they are not universally 
endorsed across the US (Galassi & Akos, 2004; Coleman, 
2004). Therefore, there is continued dialogue about how best 
to serve youth in schools in the US and other countries. 

ASCA Model 

The ASCA National Model for school counselors 
includes four major components: foundation, delivery system, 
management system, and accountability (ASCA, 2003; Hatch 
& Bowers, 2002). Foundation refers to the underlying 
philosophy, mission, and structure of a school’s counseling 
and guidance program. Delivery system is based on a school 
counseling program’s foundation, and describes the activities, 
interactions, and methods to deliver the program. The 
delivery system includes four components: 

(a) Guidance curriculum based on structured 

developmental classroom lessons that are infused 
throughout the school’s curriculum. 

(b) Individual student planning to help students meet 
their individual goals, including academic and career 
counseling. 
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(c) Response services refer to addressing student crisis 
or life events that impede student learning and 
development. 

(d) Systems support is the administrative and 
management support systems within the school and 
district that are necessary for school counselors to 
carry out the delivery of services. 

The third major component of the ASCA model is the 
overall management system, which facilitates the 
implementation of the school counseling program’s delivery 
system within the context of the school and district. An 
effective management system might include agreements 
between school counselors and school administrators about 
the school counseling program’s goals and activities; an 
advisory council of parents, teachers, and students; school- 
based data to make school counseling program decisions; 
efficient use of school counselor time by reassigning non- 
counseling responsibilities (e.g. administration of testing 
programs and clerical duties) to other school personnel. 
School counselor-to-student ratios in the US are very high. 
ASCA reports the national average to be 1 counselor to 477 
students (www.schoolcounselor.org, retrieved December 28, 
2004), and counselors must use classroom guidance and 
group methods to serve as many students as possible. ASCA 
(1999) recommends that school counselors spend 80% of 
their time in direct services to students. 

The fourth major component of the ASCA model is 
accountability. Accountability may include evaluations to 
determine effectiveness of school counseling programs, 
performance evaluations of school counselors, and 
dissemination of accountability and evaluation results to 
major stakeholders and funding agencies. In order to maintain 
a viable school counseling program, school counselors must 
give stakeholders evaluative data which address the 
importance of and need for school counselors. At a time of 
diminishing educational resources, if accountability systems 
are not part of the school counseling program, school 
counselors risk becoming marginalized or even eliminated as 
a necessary professional position within schools. 

TSCI Training Model 

While the ASCA model focused on school counselor 
activities and programs within schools, the TSCI model 
focuses on the graduate-level training of school counselors in 
US colleges and universities (Seashore, Jones, & Seppanen, 
2001). TSCI was especially focused on training school 
counselors to help close the academic achievement gap 


between high and low performing students. Several faculty 
members from the University of Minnesota, including the 
first author of this paper, were members of the TSCI 
evaluation team. 

In the US, school counselors are trained at the post- 
baccalaureate level, and are licensed or certified by the 
department of education in the state where the school 
counselor practices. Most school counselors practice with a 
minimum of a Master’s degree. TSCI views the school 
counselor as a critically important professional within the 
school to advance the school’s student academic achievement 
goals. As a prelude to launching the TSCI initiative, 
educational leaders concluded that, as presently offered in the 
US: (a) school counselor training is too heavily focused on 
preparing school counselors to be individual counselors or 
psychological therapists; (b) school counselors are educated 
by professors who have little experience in schools and 
school counseling; (c) school counselors too often function in 
clerical and administrative roles and these roles when 
combined with exceedingly high student caseloads, reduce 
the impact of school counseling; and (d) technology and data- 
driven decision-making is not commonly a part of school 
counselor preparation (Seashore et ah, 2001). To correct these 
limitations (as reported by the group of educators), the TSCI 
model proposed to improve the training of school counselors 
by graduating school counselors who were: (a) knowledgeable 
about schools and school systems; (b) able to help students 
meet educational, career, and personal goals, and focus on 
student strengths rather than deficits; and (c) trained as 
advocates to bring about systemic school change, especially 
to remove educational barriers that impede student academic 
achievement. 

TSCI trains and educates school counselors to become 
an important member of the educational school team. In order 
to carry out this function, school counselors must be trained 
to be school leaders and able to impact systemic change 
initiatives. The universities that are part of the TSCI initiative 
revised their school counselor training curricula (Hayes & 
Paisley, 2002) and made important changes in the process of 
recruiting and admitting students (Hanson & Stone, 2002). 
For example, the universities added or modified existing 
courses to incorporate knowledge and skills related to 
educational and social advocacy. They instructed students on 
the use of technology in decision-making. The school 
counselor training programs partnered with schools that were 
supportive of TSCI goals to give students relevant and quality 
supervised practice experience prior to graduation. In 
recruiting new students to the profession, the institutions 
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requested nominations from school leaders and reached-out to 
ethnic communities for prospective students who were 
supportive of TSCI goals. 

School Counseling in the Asia Pacific Region 

When compared to the history of school counseling in 
the US, the development of school counseling in the Asia- 
Pacific region is relatively young but vibrant and growing 
(Shen & Herr, 2003; Hui, 2002; Takano & Uruta; 2002). 
Country-specific articles dominated the Asia-Pacific school 
counseling literature. Recent examples include countries such 
as Taiwan(e.g., Chang, 2002), China (e.g., Fu, Nie, Li, Jin, & 
Cui, 2002), Hong Kong (e.g., Yuen, 2002), Singapore (e.g.. 
Tan, 2004), Japan (e.g., Kawabata; 2001), Korea (e.g., Gong 
2003), Malaysia (e.g., Littrell, Hashim, & Scheiding, 1989), 
Thailand (e.g., Boonruangrutana, 1987), Philippines (e.g., 
Salazar-Clemena, 2002) and India (e.g., Nastasi, Varjas, 
Sarkar, & Jayasena, 1998). 

Othman and Awang (1993), as editors of the book 
Counseling in the Asia-Pacific Region, offer the best attempt 
to overview the region, although they provide a much broader 
picture of counseling in general versus the school counseling 
specifically. Their work is instructive in generalizing that 
most cultures in the Asia-Pacific region have had to adapt 
counseling from Western models for their country. They also 
notice the trend of modifying informal helping systems (e. g., 
family, relatives, community social support systems) to what 
they describe as a modernizing and industrializing lifestyle 
that comes with economic development. Shekel and Yang 
(1993) similarly juxtapose the development of counseling and 
guidance in the US and Taiwan and conclude that, despite 
many parallels, profound differences exist in educational 
philosophies and cultural values that impact the role and 
context of school counseling. 

We are mindful of the development and context of 
school counseling in the Asia-Pacific region as well as the 
cultural complexities in trying to transfer ideas from the US. 
Even though this article is intended to address school 
counseling issues in the Asia-Pacific region, especially in 
avoiding the pitfalls confronted in the US experience, we are 
not intending that our considerations be universally applied 
across countries. We acknowledge that our comments in this 
section may need to be filtered for country-specific situations 
and other socio-cultural idiosyncrasies. The following are 
some cultural considerations. 


Importance of cultural context 

To manage the potential diversity between and within 
countries, Leong (2002) recommends that a three-step 
cultural accommodation approach be considered when 
transferring Western models to Asian countries. He suggests: 
“(a) identifying the cultural biases, cultural gaps, or cultural 
blind spots in an existing theory that restricts the cultural 
validity of the theory; (b) selecting current culturally specific 
concepts and models from the target culture to fill in the 
cultural gaps and accommodate the theory to racial and ethnic 
minorities; and (c) testing the culturally accommodated 
theory to determine if it has incremental validity above and 
beyond the culturally unaccommodated theory” (p. 283). We 
highly recommend that the considerations we make be 
viewed through this framework. 

Socio-Political Influence 

In many Asia-Pacific countries, school counseling and 
the purpose it serves are often secondary to the larger goals of 
education in building the economy and socio-political climate. 
School counseling programs that fail to fit into larger national 
goals can be deemed as impractical or idealistic at best and 
luxurious at worst. What this implies for school counselors is 
threefold: (a) the importance of understanding the school 
counselor’s role in the larger scheme of nation building and 
economic stability; (b) the need for school counselors to 
advocate and educate about their role within national 
departments or ministries of education; and (c) to inform the 
legislative body and general public about the critical work 
that school counselors do. 

The Nature of Educational Systems 

In many countries in the Asia-Pacific region, education 
is seldom viewed as an end in itself but as a means to an end. 
Pressure, stress, and highly competitive national exams 
characterize the educational experience of students in many 
Asian countries. School counseling is often justified based on 
how it proposes to help students attain the highest educational 
achievement and how it can promote a school’s reputation 
and standing as a result. The effectiveness and utility of 
school counseling programs are consequently evaluated by 
their ability to show that they make a difference in national 
development. Career guidance programs within a comprehensive 
school guidance program often fulfill a country’s labor and 
infrastructure needs (Tan & Gob, 2002) and, therefore, a 
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country’s labor needs may sometimes take priority over 
individual student career interests. Helping students to 
navigate such compromises and the tensions between 
personal, academic, and societal goals can thus become a 
focus of school counselors. 

Definitions, Roles, Training, and Activities of School Counselors 

With the myriad of social, cultural, political, and 
educational systems represented in Asia, there are likewise 
multiple ways in which school counseling is defined. From 
the Asia-Pacific literature cited earlier, the form that school 
counseling takes varies in terms of what it is called, who does 
it, and what activities are involved. School counselors are 
sometimes teachers, heads of departments, school discipline 
masters, education ministry officials, religious workers, 
volunteers, retirees, retired military leaders, parents, 
outsourced from private counseling agencies, or, more rarely, 
full-time trained school counseling personnel. Counseling 
activities range from unstructured, informal, and ad hoc 
activities to more organized multi-year ready-to-use curricula 
suggested in a thick binder sanctioned by a government 
ministry. This heterogeneity is refreshing as countries are 
creatively tailoring the definition and role of school 
counseling to each country’s needs. This diversity within 
Asia will also likely see a variety of ways in which school 
counselors are trained. Because of the variations in 
educational access and opportunities between countries, 
school counselors within Asia-Pacific possess educational 
qualifications that range from certificates and diplomas to 
bachelors’ and masters’ degrees. It would be beneficial for 
countries in this region to implement minimal educational 
requirements as well as consider the importance of licensure. 

An Ecological and Systems View of Care 

Recognizing indigenous and other sources of help 
acknowledges research that suggests that, in many Asian 
cultures, care is provided multimodally and systemically (Lee 
& Wong, 2004; Casas, Pavelski, Furlong, & Zanglis, 2001). 
In addition to working well with a student’s ecological world 
and their systems, it is important for school counselors to 
develop a team approach (e.g. working with school 
psychologists, teachers, social workers, psychiatrists) for 
addressing students’ needs as well as educating students 
about this network of resources. In addition, the intimate role 
that parents play in the educational, career, and sometimes 
life decisions for many Asians (Leong & Serafica, 1995), 


suggests that it is important for school counselors to educate 
as well as work with parents. 

Implications 

While educational systems and cultures are quite 
different across the globe, the implications from school 
counseling in the US, may be instructive and useful to 
educational systems and countries outside of the US. Even 
though the US history of school counseling can be traced 
back to the beginning of the 20th century, school counseling 
in the US is still evolving, and school counseling leaders have 
much to learn from others both within and outside the US. 
Therefore, we wish to share the following perspectives and 
questions about school counseling which we believe have 
implications for the profession in the Asia-Pacific region as 
well as other countries outside the region. 

1. School counselors must receive adequate training to 
function as professionals within the school. 

At one time school counselors were required to be 
certified or licensed as classroom teachers. In most US states 
this requirement has been dropped as most state jurisdictions 
recognize that classroom teaching experience is not a 
necessary prerequisite for effective school counselors. Also, 
as the training for school counselors has expanded to a two- 
year post-baccalaureate degree, requiring school counselors 
to receive training as a classroom teacher delays entry into the 
profession, and limits the pool of potential people interested 
in becoming school counselors. However, adequate training 
about school systems is necessary as well as the foundations 
of counseling theory and practice, youth development, 
research and evaluation. It is also important that school 
counselors understand the range of cross-cultural issues that 
impact their students and the schools and communities in 
which counselors work. Some questions to consider are: 

1. Who decides minimum school counselor training 
requirements (e.g. ministry of education, professional 
organizations, training institutions) and what level of 
training is needed (e.g. undergraduate degree, 
certificate/diploma program, graduate degree)? 

2. Is there an adequate number of training institutions 
within a given country or region to train school 
counselors? 

3. Should school counselors be licensed and by whom? 

4. How might professional organizations provide 
leadership to articulate training requirements as well 
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as codes of ethics? 

2. The work and activities of school counselors must be 
commensurate with their level of training and skills. 

School counselors are professionals and specialists in 
their schools who can assist students with academic, career, 
and personal/social development issues. School counselors 
must not be used for administrative and clerical tasks (e.g. 
monitoring recess, filing) that reduce their efficacy and 
efficiency at assisting students. While models of school 
counseling differ in different countries (e.g., some countries 
may use a classroom teacher/counselor model), regardless of 
the model, school counselors must spend their time engaged 
in activities appropriate to their training. To do otherwise is 
inefficient and expensive. Two questions to consider are: 

1. If the role or position of school counselor does not 
currently exist in a country, are the various levels of 
governance in that country (federal/state/region/city) 
willing to support the school counselor position both 
conceptually and financially? 

2. If the role already exists, are school counselors given 
the support and recognition in terms of appropriate 
work responsibilities, career advancement, and salary? 

3. School administrators must understand the roles and 
functions of school counselors. 

The training of school administrators (e.g. school 
principals) should include units or modules about the role of 
the school counselor. In the TSCI model, school administrators 
partnered with school counselor university training programs 
and students were placed in schools where administrators 
were supportive of the TSCI goals. Inservice training of 
school administrators and ministry officials is important to 
understand the role and function of the school counseling 
professional. Questions to consider are: 

1. Do school administrators and teachers understand the 
role of the school counselor within the local context? 

2. What can be done to educate school administrators 
and teachers about the role of school counselors? 

3. Should the training of school administrators and 
teachers include coursework about school counseling 
and guidance? 

4. School counselors must engage in program evaluation 
and research studies to support the efficacy of their work. 

During periods of reduced funding for education and 
schooling, school counselors may be at-risk for elimination if 
their value to the school cannot be demonstrated (Ballard & 


Murgatroyd, 1999). Whiston (2004) believes that school 
counseling is at-risk because of the lack of empirical evidence 
showing the benefits of school counseling to students and the 
educational enterprise. Since school counselors usually 
receive limited training in research and evaluation, Romano 
and Kachgal (2004a) as well as others (Gysbers, 2004; 
Coleman, 2004), argue that collaboration between schools 
and universities can facilitate research and evaluation studies 
with benefits to schools and universities. The evaluation of 
school counseling programs is especially necessary as 
programs are developed or refined. Questions to consider: 

1. Should school counselor training programs train 
counselors to be competent in research and program 
evaluation? 

2. How might school counselor programs develop 
accountability systems for their programs? 

5. School counselors must work for systemic changes 
that strengthen student academic, career, and personal 
development. 

Advocating for necessary school reforms requires that 
school counselors view their professional role as one that not 
only helps individual students in crisis, but works for 
systemic reforms that will benefit all students (Keys & 
Lockhart, 1999). The foci of systemic change may include 
school curriculum reform, strengthening family and school 
collaborations, addressing issues of multiculturalism in the 
school and community, and advocating for legislative 
changes that benefit students and schools. Depending on the 
community, school, and school counseling model employed 
in a given context, the role of the school counselor as system 
change agents will vary. However, the school counselor will 
have a greater impact if the counselor can advocate for 
systemic changes that will benefit all students (e.g., working 
to reduce school bullying). Questions to consider are: 

1. Will school counselors be trained to conceptualize 
their role and practice in systemic terms? 

2. Are there cultural value systems (e.g. more hierarchical 
systems) where it may be inappropriate for school 
counselors to serve as social change agents? 

6. School counselors will maximize their effectiveness if 
they are integral to schools’ major goal of advancing 
students ’ educational achievement. 

In reality the educational, career, and personal concerns 
of students are often intertwined and cannot be separated, and 
school counselors will be most effective by adopting a 
holistic approach that considers the educational, career, and 
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personal development of students as an integrated whole 
rather than as separate parts. Questions to consider are: 

1. How can school counselors strategically position 
themselves, given the social, cultural, and political 
objectives of the educational system within their 
country, to play a critical role in advancing the 
country’s education agenda? 

2. How can a professional school counseling association 
or license board advocate for school counselors in the 
political and legislative arenas? 

7. School counselors are needed throughout the 
educational levels, elementary through secondary school. 

in the US, many communities have eliminated school 
counselors at the elementary school level for budgetary 
reasons. While the work of the school counselor is different at 
the elementary level compared to high school, elementary 
school counselors are important. In the elementary school, the 
counselor will consult with classroom teachers, parents, and 
other professionals to assist students, and work less directly 
with individual students. The counselor will also deliver 
classroom guidance lessons to enhance the personal and 
social development of students. An example of a classroom 
curriculum to help elementary school students reduce stress 
and enhance health is reported by Romano, Miller, and 
Nordness (1996). These types of elementary school 
interventions can prevent problems from developing or 
becoming more serious at higher-grade levels. A model that 
uses a classroom teacher/counselor model, as is found in 
some countries, lends itself more naturally to implementing 
guidance lessons into the curriculum compared to the US 
model which usually employs counselors who do not have 
teaching responsibilities. Questions to consider are: 

1. Is it feasible to train enough school counselors to be 
employed at both primary and secondary school 
levels? 

2. Given country contexts where school counseling is 
just emerging, what is the order of priority for the 
level of placement (primary/secondary) of counselors? 

8. School counselors will increase their effectiveness by 
working to prevent student problems from occurring, as well 
as focusing on student assets and strengths compared to 
emphasizing student deficits. 

School counselors are in a unique position to positively 
affect the life-course of students. Therefore, it behooves 
counselors to reach out to students proactively and offer 
school programs designed to prevent major educational. 


career, and personal problems. Examples of programs include 
those to prevent drug and alcohol use, develop healthy 
interpersonal relationships, and make good post-secondary 
school or employment decisions. Two questions to consider 
are: 

1. Should school counselor training programs be required 
to emphasize a prevention curriculum? 

2. Does the prevention curriculum reflect the needs of 
the country’s social reality? 

9. It is important that counselors develop multicultural 
competencies to effectively serve students from diverse ethnic 
groups. 

Given the racial and ethnic diversity in the Asia-Pacific 
countries and in other parts of the globe, school counselors 
with adequate training are well positioned to promote cross- 
cultural understanding among students and in the community 
(Lee, 1995; 2001). Increasingly, schools are enrolling 
students from different ethnic minority groups. School 
counselors must become knowledgeable about different 
cultural groups and how best to serve them (American 
Psychological Association, 2003; Arredondo, 1999). Also, 
since female teachers, counselors, and staff are overly 
represented in most schools, school counselors and other 
school personnel may want to assess the extent to which the 
educational needs of male students are being met. Questions 
to consider are: 

1. Does the school counselor training curriculum as well 
as licensing requirements reflect an emphasis on 
developing cultural competence skills to meet the 
cultural needs of the country? 

2. How can the school counseling profession identify and 
develop research and training resources that are 
relevant to the cultural diversity reflected in a country? 

10. The school counseling profession will be strengthened, 
as will other professions, if the various professions that work 
for the betterment of youth collaborate and work as partners. 

Romano and Kachgal (2004a, 2004b) argue that 
interdisciplinary collaborations between school counselors, 
school psychologists, school social workers, and other 
professionals in the school and community will enhance the 
lives of children. Utilizing, in partnership, the expertise and 
perspective of different disciplines and resources will result 
in stronger systems of care for school-aged youth. In addition, 
the importance of spiritual leaders and elders in the lives of 
children and youth must be acknowledged and their expertise 
utilized to develop a blanket of extended care and assistance 
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that reaches beyond the school. Questions to consider are: 

1. Does a professional association exist that represents 
the school counseling profession in your country? 

2. If one exists, does the professional school counseling 
association interact and collaborate with other 
organizations that serve the educational and 
psychological needs of youth in your country? 

3. Is there effective leadership within the professional 
school counseling community to advance the 
professional image of school counselors and goals of 
the profession for the betterment of youth and their 
education? 

Conclusion 

Countries across the globe are addressing the best ways 
to serve their youth both within and outside the school 
context. This paper examines the development of school 
counseling in the US, and, in the spirit of international 
scholarly exchange, offers ideas that may be applicable as 
countries develop and refine their school counseling 
programs. This type of exchange is also occurring in the US, 
as educational entities decide how best to serve their youth. 
It is understood that countries and regions of the world may 
have adopted or plan to adopt school counseling models that 
differ from those in the US, and it is important to engage in 
international dialogue about the models. The importance of 
serving youth within schools to maximize their potential is 
essential across geographical regions and cultures. This 
paper focused attention on school counseling in order to 
further the dialogue internationally. 
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